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LESSONS IN EVERYDAY &* SGLISH } 
From the Fourth Grade through the Junior High : >. Sol 
] By Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M. - 2 
Elementary Lessons in Advanced Lé 2 a8 in 
} | Everyday English Everyday Ei.gtish H 
| : 
‘ | For each year—fourth, fifth and | Through its vigorous spirit and its |} 
sixth grades—there are twenty Pro- well-constructed teaching plan this | 
jects and around these are interest- | book, for seventh and eighth grades, } 
| ingly woven the fundamental instruc- | makes correct language habits auto- | 
, tion in language and grammar and a | matic; it develops the pupil’s thinking js 
wide variety of original exercises. | power and gives him richer back- jf 
| These include the organization of grounds of life; and it leads him to 
j ideas, and outlining; conversation | enjoy his work by centering it in the 
and formal talks, study of models, doing of real things—projects. i 
writing of letters and paragraph | Some of the distinctive features of 
themes, exercises in criticism, dram- | this book are: (1) attractive pictures Hi 
i atization, oral work, dictionary work, | with fresh, unusual studies based on H 
games and drills for word study. | them; (2) optional assignments which 
The socialized recitation is one of the | recognize the varying abilities of Hy 
important features of this book. | pupils; (3) half-year summaries which H 
review the work. f 
Everyday English Composition H 
A book with a refreshing individuality yet practical at H 
every step of the work. School, vocational and com- H 
munity matters furnish the subjects for composition work | 
| —both oral and written. Clearness and order are defi- | 
nitely stressed. Oral composition, which is one of the H 
chief features of the book, is preceded by work in getting 
information. Throughout the book the pupil is taught H 
how to think before trying to express himself. | 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Soon to be published | 




















Dr. FRANK M. McMURRY and Dr. A. E. PARKINS 


Will contain the following distinguishing features : 





TEXT 
1) Geographic Facts.—The world of ‘th faithful 
accuracy. Not only are the statistics the 


tions, the viewpoint, and the organizatio. 
scientific 

(2) The Problem Method.—The subject matter is grouped around 
large central problems, so worked out that they assure an adequate presenta- 
tion of the essentials of information, yet sufficiently unified to motivate the 
work and to make memoriter methods unnecessary. 

3) Industrial Geography.—The commercial and industrial aspects of 
the subject are emphasized as never before in a textbook for elementary 
schools. This is achieved by vivid descriptions of processes, rather than 


by interminable lists of products. | 
| 
| 


MAPS 


1) Color Maps.—Forty-eight maps, engraved by a new and superior 
process with unlimited color possibilities. A physical and a political map 
of each continent, combined with physico-political maps of subdivisions of | . 
continents; South America, Europe, and Asia shown in detail; ‘‘open”’ 
maps in the body of the text; more detailed maps for reference use only. 

(2) Black and White Maps.—Between two and three times as many Th 
black and white maps as have ever been used in a grammar-school geog- 
raphy. ‘Temperature, rainfall, vegetation, and population maps of each 
continent; detailed maps of cities; and numerous economic maps. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Half-tones carefully selected from a multitude of sources, chosen with a 





view to their informational as well as their aesthetic value; beautifully 


engraved, in large enough sizes to bring out small details effectively. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1921 


Number 341 


THE DES MOINES MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Education Asso 


g its fittv-3 inua ga gy 
res ( 1) M I l 
presider Sup lent | M 
H er ¢ () i, ( 
On Su ‘ g e R 1 
C. Stur An io 
( ga ld i “Ha 
‘ gu t i hy LD 
Moines g 
e leaders ed ‘ 
on Sunday morning Among those expected 
to deliver addresses were the following: San 
A. Baker, state superintendent of publi: 
struction, Jefferson City, Missouri: Marv C 
C. Bradford, former state superintendent 
schools in Colorado and the former president 
f the National Edueation Association; W. A 
Brandenbur presidet Stat N 
School, Pittsburg, Kansas; P 


former commissioner of 
ton, D. C.; M 


training 


R. Fayram, inspector of norma 
high schools, department oT pub 


Des Moines, Iowa; A. Holmes 
Drake Uy versity, ay = M ines, 


instruction, 


president of 


lowa; John R. Kirk, president of State 
Teachers College, Kirksv Miss ra 
McClenahan, state superintendent of pul 


instruction, Des Moines, lowa; Hugh S. Ma 
gill, field secretary of the National Educat ! 
Association, Washington, D OC: LL KK 
Minkel, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Dodge, lowa; W. B. 
Normal 
George D. Straver, 
Teachers College, New York; Jol n J Pige rt, 
Washington, D 


Owen. president of the 


Chicago College, Chicago, [linois 
professor of 
commissioner of education, 
C.; F. T. Vasey, 
Mason City, lowa. 

On Monday evening 


superintendent of schools, 


addresses 
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were expected from N. E. Kendall, governor 
of lowa; H. H. Barton, mayor of Des Moines; 
P. E. MeClenahan, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Iowa; J. W. Studebaker, 
supe rintendent of schools, Des Moines; S. M. 
Wallace, president of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, and P. B. Sherriff, president of 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
Response for the National Education Asso- 
ciation was made by J. A. C. Chandler, presi- 
dent of the College of William and Mary, and 
an address was given by Henry C. Wallace, 
secretary of agriculture. In his address of 


welcome State Superintendent MceClenahan 


It becomes my delectable duty and _ privilege 
to weleome the teachers of America to our be 
loved state. Every legitimate interest in Iowa 
hids you weleom Our fair city says come, and 
welcome Twenty-seven thousand Iowa teachers 


rejoice that they can weleome the distinguished 
educators of the nation. Business and professional 
men are pleased with your presence. All Iowa 
is dressed in her richest garb of green and gold 
in honor of your coming. 

The Department of Public Instruction takes 
pride in the publie schools of our state, We have 
Normal Training High Schools for the purpose 
of training teachers for the rural schools. We 
have a system of consolidated schools excelled by 
none for the purpose of improving rural life. We 
have nearly one thousand High Schools that have 
been approved and more than one thousand one- 
room rural schools that have been standardized. 

The Department of Public Instruction now has 
under its supervision a standard school that di- 
rectly influences the work of eleven thousand 
rural schools and has raised the standard of 
work for two hundred thousand children enrolled 
in these schools. 

We now have one hundred ninety-one Normal 
Training High Schools enrolling more than five 
thousand would-be teachers for the rural schools. 
Each year the number of these schools is grow- 
ing and the number of pupils is increasing. We 
take much pride in the Consolidated Schooi and 
the increase which it has made in the last two 
years. More Consolidated Schools have been 
voted than in the previous fifteen. During the 
past year one Consolidated School has been 
voted for every school day during the year. Each 
of these districts has five acres of ground and 


is teaching Domestic Science, Manual Training 
and Agriculture and conducting practical work 
for the purpose of emphasizing rural life. Iowa 
leads all the states in literacy with only 1 per cent, 
who fail to read and write. 

Again, teachers of America, we bid you wel- 
come, We want you to become acquainted with 
our educational system, to enjoy our beautiful 
parks, to see our capitol] and its grounds. We 
want your stay in Des Moines to be full of in- 
spiration, and hope that you may get many facts 
that will help you in your educational work for 
the coming year. Not only the Department of 


Public Instruction, but all Iowa welcomes you. 


Secretary Crabtree’s report surveyed the 
work of the association during the past year 
and suggested definite statements of policy for 
the adoption of the representative assembly of 
the association which convenes this year for 
the first time, the new plan of organization 
having been adopted at the association’s meet- 
ing at Salt Lake City last year. 

Mr. Crabtree said that it had been the 
purpose of the officers of the association to 
observe in its work the same principles of 
organization that are written into the Towner- 
Sterling bill to create a Federal Department of 
Education. “ We believe,” said Mr. Crab- 
tree “ that by securing the cooperation of state 
and local affiliated associations, whose com- 
bined membership now exceeds 500,000 teach- 
ers, and by encouraging them to do field work 
and to make investigations the central office 
will accomplish more for the profession and 
for the cause of education than by attempting 
to do all the work itself.” 

Mr. Crabtree included as a part of his re- 
port the reports of the heads of the four de- 
partments which constitute the headquarters 
organization of the association. 

The report of the field secretary, Mr. Hugh 
S. Magill, emphasized the great progress that 
has been made during the year in educa- 
tional legislation and called attention to the 
growing sentiment in every part of the 
country for a Department of Education 
with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

The report of Mrs. Helen T. Hixson, head 
of the department of records and accounts, 
revealed a decided growth in membership 
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during the year and called attention to the 
financial condition of the association. 

The business of the association as indi- 
cated by the report of the head of the busi- 
ness department, Mr. R. S. Erlandson, has 
been conducted according to modern business 
methods. This department has taken over 
during the year the commercial exhibits 
which are held in connection with the asso- 
ciation’s meetings and which heretofore have 
been managed by a private firm. It has also 
had charge of the advertising campaign for 
the new Journal of the association. 

The editorial department was established 
during the present association year and has 
taken charge of the publications of the asso- 
ciation including the new Journal which 
began publication in January, 1921, with a 
circulation of 75,000. Joy Elmer Morgan, 
head of the editorial department, reported: 


The new Journal has been well received but 
there is abundant room for improvement. The 
standards for the Journal must be kept high, In 
both content and form it must be the very best—a 
leader rather than a follower. The Journal has 
not attempted and should not attempt to take 
the place of other educational magazines as has 
been suggested by persons who have not care- 
fully defined its great mission. There is need 
for more and better educationa] journals, both 
national and local, to reflect the varied initiative 
and educational leadership which must underlie 
sane educational progress. The whole spirit and 
purpose of the association and of its official or- 
gan must be to create, inspire, and conserve wise 
educational leadership. The Journal should con- 
tinue to develop along well conceived lines, It 
must represent the varied activities of the 
National Education Association and of its de- 
partments. It must keep clearly before the mem- 
bers of the association the fundamental needs of 
the profession and promote through education the 
welfare of the people of the nation, 





AN INSTITUTE OF VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION 


THE great strides which have been made in 
America during and since the war in per- 
sonnel work, in all that has to do with the 
human factor in business and industry, have 
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been largely due to the initiative of individu- 
als, educational institutions and business and 
industrial corporations. The United States 
Public Health Service, however, has recently 
published bulletins on industrial physiology 
covering such topics as fatigue in relation to 
working capacity (especially Public Health 
Bulletin No. 106). Interesting developments 
have been taking place in other countries also. 
Thus in England a government Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has been 
issuing a series of reports on such topics as 
“ Influence of hours of work and of ventilation 


on output,” “Output of women in relation to 
hours of work,” “Individual differences in 
output,” and “Influence of illumination upon 
output.” 

One of the most interesting of such recent 
developments is the establishing of the Insti- 
tute of Vocational Orientation at Barcelona, 
Spain, an institution for research into the 
problems of human efficiency and for the gath- 
ering and dissemination of useful information 
along these lines. The institution is sup- 
ported by the government of the common- 
wealth of Catalonia. Its studies are reported 
in the Anals de L’Institut d’Orientacié Pro- 
fessionial, of which two numbers have been 
published (May and December, 1920). 

The work of the institute is divided inte 
four sections, the section on information, the 
section on medical research, the section on 
psychological research and the section on sta- 
tistical research. 

The task of the section on information is 
the collection of information bearing upon the 
guidance of individuals and groups both pri- 
vate and public in their professional and 
technical work. It will study at first hand the 
conditions which exist in each of the voca- 
tions and the traits which are required of 
those who are engaged in them; it will study 
methods of developing natural aptitude, espe- 
cially the courses of professional and technical 
instruction; it will, further, investigate the 
1 future to be expected in 
l, in addition, serve as the 


economical and socia 
each vocation; it wil 
mouthpiece of the other sections of the insti- 
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tute and will provide all data available for 


: , } 
those who seeK its counsel, 
The task of the medical section is to deter- 


medico-ai thropometric laboratory 
the physical aptitude for work. It involves the 
discovery of conditions which make an indi- 
vidual unfit for certain occupations and the 
determination of the occupation where he can 
succeed. Especially considered are defects of 
the respiratory and circulatory systems and of 
the senses of hearing and vision. It involves 
further a classification of the trades according 
to the physical characteristics needed for suc- 
cess in them. Certain indices of fitness are 
being developed, for instance, the pulmonary 
index and the vital index. Other measures of 
fitness include those of muscular force and 
resistance to fatigue. When sufficient data 
have been accumulated, the institute will be 
able not only to select men best fitted for 
certain vocations, but to guide individuals 
into the occupations for which they are phys- 
ically best fitted. 

The task of the psychological section is to 
determine mental and motor aptitudes for dif- 
ferent vocations, to classify all vocations ac- 
cording to the aptitudes required; and in the 
examination of individuals to determine the 
degree to which they possess these aptitudes; 
and to compare the individual records with the 
standards set up for the different occupations. 
The methods of determining the aptitudes re- 
quired are the correlation method, developed 
in high degree in England and America, and 
a method somewhat like that used in the de- 
velopment of trade tests in America. This 
consists in examining skilled workers with 
various tests of native capacity and choosing 
those as significant in which the skilled work- 
ers differ most from the novices or untrained 
workers. The aptitudes which form the 
basis of classification of vocations are reducible 
to three types, namely, intelligence, tempera- 
ment and character, and under each of these 
types, there are three subgroups, motor, per- 
ceptual-motor and perceptual. Already about 
thirty occupations have been analyzed and 
some 142 tests of aptitude are available. 





The statistical section provides a central 
bureau where all the data from thé ther sec 
tions may be gathered together and unified. It 
is also supposed to make statistical studies of 
labor conditions within the different vocations 
and in various sections of the country in order 
that an optimum relation between supply and 
demand throughout the country may be es- 
tablished. 

Such an institution certainly has unlimited 
possibilities, and its progress should be studied 
with interest in this country. The nature of 
its organization, with the division of its work 
into the four sections, its control by the gov- 
ernment and the fact that it has established 
relations with educational and industrial in- 
stitutions, makes it rather unique. The devel 
opment of such an institution in Spain should 
not only stimulate the development of private 
institutions of somewhat similar sort in Amer- 
ica, but should raise the question whether the 
whole problem of human values is, in the 
United States, not a large enough one to war- 
rant federal support. 

A. T. PoFrFrENBERGER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Tue Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire is being held at Oxford this week. In 
the morning of July 5 the following subjects 
were to be discussed: “The universities and 
the balance of studies.” (1) The place of the 
humanities in the education of men of science 
and men of affairs. (2) The place of the 
physical and natural sciences in general educa- 
tion. (3) The question of specialism in uni- 
versity curricula. In the afternoon: “ The 
universities and the teaching of civics, politics, 
and social economics.” “ The universities and 
secondary education.” (1) The frontiers of 
the secondary school and the university. (2) 
The influence of university entrance require- 
ments upon the curricula of secondary schools. 
In the morning of July 6: “ The universities 
and adult education.” (1) Lectures for the 
general public within the walls of the uni- 
versity. (2) Extra-mural work. In the after- 
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on: “ The universities and technological ed 
“ The 


commerce, in- 


In the morning of July 7: 


‘ation. 


and training for 


versities 
istry and administration.” The universi 
training of school teachers.” In 


In the 


universities and re- 


s and the 
“ University finance.” 
“ The 
search.” In the afternoon: 
students.” (1) The 


e afternoon: 
rning of July &: 
“Interchange of 
achers and institution 
a Sabbatical year for professors. (2) Pro- 
sion of temporary junior posts for graduates 
(3) How 
to raise funds to make a trust for the promo 
(4) Equiva- 
(5) Mutual 


ognition of study and examinations. 


. ° 


colonial and foreign universities. 
of the migration of students. 


ence of entrance examinations. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Every state now has a compulsory day schoo] 
ttendance law, according to information re- 
cently furnished by the U. S. Department of 
Childre n’s The 


bureau has just completed an analysis of edu 


Labor through the Bureau. 
‘ation laws affecting child labor, the results of 
hich are published in a chart entitled “ State 
Standards Affecting the 


mpulsory School 
Employment of Minors.” 

In five states attendance is required until 
eighteeen years of age, in two of these in 
certain districts only; in three until seven- 
and in thirty-two until sixteen. One 


fifteen, six 


teen ; 
state requires attendance until 
others and the District of Columbia until four- 
teen, and one state requires attendance until 
the age of twelve years, but applies this to 
illiterates on!v 

exemptions in the ma- 
that they 
The 


most common exemptions are for employment, 


Unfortunats 
jority of states are so numerous 


greatly limit the application of the law. 


or upon completion of a specified school grade. 
Four states specifically exempt for work in 
agricultural pursuits, three with no age pro- 
The other states 
contain loosely worded provisions exempting 


vision. laws of fourteen 
a child at any age, which might be used to 
cover absence for farm work as well as for 
many other purposes. Several states exempt 
a child whose services are necessary for the 
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support of himself or others without any age 


or educational provision. 


The amount of attendance required is stil 


; 


unsatisfactory in many states, several demand 


sixteen, twenty weeks in a 


children must 


vear. Even in states where city 
att nd tor eight or nine months the amount 
of attendance required in rura school dis 


is sometimes considerably less 


tricts 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER TIGERT 


In the June issue of School Life Commis 


sioner Tige rt addr sses the fi llown 4 lette r to 


the teachers of America 


In assuming the duties of Commissioner of Edu 
ation I take this opportunity of addressing a 
vord of introduction to the readers of School 
Life. These duties are assumed with a feeling of 
nur y | i mindful of the stature of the 
men who have preceded me in the mmiss er 
ship and of my responsibility in maintaining the 
standards which they have set for the Bureau 
of Education and the prestige which their labors 
have given it President Harding said once that 


the Presidency was too burden for one 


preat a 


man’s shoulders. Certainly this applies to the 

office of Commissioner of Edueation, 
You, the teachers of America, are the ones who 

battle for the childhood of 


America, You are on the firing line. My duty 


are fighting the 


is in the 8. O. S As far as possible with our 
limited means we must organize the bases of 
supplies, furnish you with materials, and help you 


reach your objectives. Let me say that my heart 
goes out to each and every one of you and that 
fifteen 


personal contact with you and those 


I, who have taught for the past years, 


will miss the 


you teach. Call upon me freely, suggest without 


hesitation, and criticize, if you have an honest 
opinion, and I shall be glad. 
In my shuttling over the continent I look for 


ward with great anticipation to the opportunity 
of meeting each and every one of you and getting 


to know you and your problems, 


DR. GRAVES AND THE NEW YORK STATE 
COMMISSIONERSHIP OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Frank Prerrepont Graves, dean of the 


school of education at the University of 


Pennsylvania, has been chosen by the State 
Board of Regents to succeed John H. Finley 


as commissioner of education and president 
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of the University of the State of New York. 

Mr. Graves was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on July 23, 1869. He was educated at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and Colum- 
bia University, receiving from the latter in- 
stitution the degree of A.B. in 1890, and sub- 
sequently the degrees of A.M., Ph.D. and 
Doctor of Education. 

He was an instructor in Greek at Colum- 
bia from 1890 to 1891; professor of Greek at 
Tufts College, 1891-96; president of the 
State University of Wyoming, 1896-98, and 
president of the State University of Wash- 
ington from 1898 to 1903. At the University 
of Missouri, from 1904 to 1907, he was pro- 
fessor of history of education, assistant dean 
of the college and director of the summer 
school session. At the Ohio State University 
he was professor of history of education from 
1907 to 1913, and dean of the summer ses- 
sion. During the summer of 1907 he con- 
ducted courses in the history of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, and in 1912 and 
1913 he had charge of similar courses at the 
University of Chicago, and in 1917 at Col- 
umbia University. 

Dr. Graves was called to the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1913 as professor of the his- 
tory of education, and in addition to that 
chair, in 1914, was made dean of the school 
of education. 

Dr. Graves has made the following state- 
ment: 

I shall leave Philadelphia and the University of 
Pennsylvania with keen regret. No institution in 
the land has had a more remarkable history or is 
more favorably located for service. Pennsylvania 
has a distinguished and devoted faculty and 
board of trustees and a splendid body of alumni, 
and I am proud to have been identified with the 
university as dean and professor for the past 
eight years. 

I have been the first and only dean of the 
school of education, and have been privileged to 
see it develop into a flourishing college of over 
800 students. To leave Pennsylvania now, even 
for so much larger a field, is like tearing oneself 
up by the roots. 

The opportunity in New York, on the other 
hand, is almost beyond limit. I only hope that 
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I may have the strength of body, mind and char- 
acter to perform the duties in a way befitting the 
dignity of the position and of the success of my 
distinguished predecessors. 

To lead the well-trained and industrious body 
of teachers in the largest and wealthiest state in 
the Union, the highly efficient army of district 
superintendents, a number of whom might well 
have aspired to the chief office themselves, and, 
above all, the remarkable corps of deputies, bureau 
chiefs and other officials in the State Education 
Building is worthy of the ambition of a much 
more able man than I. I shall need the confidence 
and loyal support of all, and shall do my best to 


merit them. 


PRESIDENT FARRAND OF CORNELL UNIVER- 
SITY 


Dr. Livingston Farranp was elected presi- 
dent of Cornell University on June 27. He 
has accepted the office, but no date has been 
set for the inauguration. Dr. Farrand suc- 
ceeds Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, who re- 
signed a year ago after twenty-eight years’ 
service and whose appointment as Minister to 
China was confirmed by the Senate early this 
month. During the last year Professor Albert 
W. Smith, former dean of Sibley College of 
Mechanical Engineering at Cornell, has been 
acting president. Dr. Farrand was elected 
by the board of trustees on the nomination of 
a committee composed of trustees and faculty 
members. He is the fourth president of Cor- 
nell. The first was Andrew D. White, who was 
elected in 1867 and resigned in 1885. Charles 
Kendall Adams, who succeeded him, resigned 
in 1892 and was afterward president of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Cornell’s new president is the youngest of 
three brothers, all graduates of Princeton and 
all well known in the world of education. 
They were born at Newark, N. J., the sons 
of Samuel A. and Louise Wilson Farrand. 
The eldest, Dr. Wilson Farrand, is head mas- 
ter of the Newark Academy and life trustee 
and clerk of the board of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Dr. Max Farrand is professor of his- 
tory at Yale. 

Livingston Farrand was born on June 14, 
1867. He graduated at Princeton in 1888 
and studied medicine at the College of Phys- 
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icians and Surgeons, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1891. Then he went abroad for two 
years of study at Cambridge and Berlin. He 
was appointed instructor in psychology at 
1893 and was afterward pro- 
moted to an adjunct professorship. In 1903 
he became professor of anthropology, resign- 
ing in 1914 to become president of the Uni- 


Columbia in 


versity of Colorado. 

Dr. Farrand has been executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of 1905 and 
treasurer of the American Public Health As- 
sociation 1912. The International 
Health Board selected him in 1917 to go to 
France to direct tubercu- 


losis there, and he had charge of that cam- 


Tuberculosis since 
since 
its fight against 
paign during the last two years of the war. 


after the elected 
of the Central Committee of the 


Soon armistice he was 
chairman 
American Red Cross. He resigned the Colo- 
rado presidency and has since lived in Wash- 


ington. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Joun Ewricut, assistant commissioner of 
education, has been appointed commissioner 
of education of New Jersey, to succeed Dr. 
Calvin N. Kendall. Mr. Enright was gradu- 
ated from the State Normal School in Tren- 
1871. For twenty-one years he was 
superintendent of education in Monmouth 
County and was named by Dr. Kendall in 
1915 as assistant commissioner of education 


ton in 


in charge of the interpretation of the school 
laws. 


C. J. Scort, superintendent of Wilmington, 
Delaware, goes to East Orange, N. J., where 
he sueceeds Superintendent E. C. Broome, 
recently called to Philadelphia. 

Anprew W. Epson, assistant and asspciate 
superintendent of schools in New York City 
since 1897, will retire next year on reaching 
the age of seventy. 


Artuur DeaMer has resigned the super- 
intendeney at Fargo, North Dakota, to ac- 
cept a similar position at Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


PrincipaL F. Nerr Stroup, of Palmyra, 
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will leave his present position at the end of the 
school year to become superintendent of the 


schools of Newark, N. Y. 


Ira Ricnarpson, for eight years president 
of Missouri Teachers’ College, at Maryville, 
has presented his resignation to take effect in 
September. 


Miss Miriam F. Carpenter has received the 
appointment of registrar and adviser of wo- 
men in the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University. 

H. J. THorRKELSON, business manager of the 
University of Wisconsin since 1914, has re- 
signed in order to become associated with the 
Education Board of New York. He 
has been granted leave of absence by the uni- 


Genera! 


versity for one year with the understanding 
that he will be available to assist the regents 
in their problems when needed. 


A number of colleges in the Middle West 
have secured the aid of Lyman P. Powell, for- 
mer president of Hobart Colleze, to help them 
to raise funds to pay higher salaries to pro- 
fessors and instructors, meet increased costs 
of operation, and enlarge equipment to meet 
the needs of larger student bodies. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GRADING SYSTEM IN HUNTINGTON 
SCHOOL 


(From a Correspondent) 

Tue Huntington School of Boston has had 
for two years a grading system somewhat dif- 
ferent from systems in other Eastern schools. 
There are four passing grades: A, B, C, and 
D. A and B are honor grades and indicate 
work of superior and good quality. The O 
grade is given to those students who have 
mastered the essentials of a course, are quali- 
fied to take a College Board Examination, 
and prepared to continue with the work of 
the following course. The grade of D, al- 
though a pass mark, carries with it only one 
half credit. Students who receive D grade 
are not permitted to take courses which fol- 
low in sequential order without repeating the 
course in which a D grade was given, or in 
some other way make up the deficiency. That 











French I who receive 


receive one half credit for the 


is to say, students in 
D grades will 
ork, but must repeat the course or do spe- 


UW 


cial work and be reexamined before they are 
enroll in the French II course. 

half credit for D work is the 
in this system of marking. At 


students 


permitted to 

Criving one 
unique point 
Huntington we find two groups of 
who receive the D grade—those who can not 


lack of 


native abilitv, and those who through lack of 


receive a higher grade because of 


effort have not satisfied the instructor of a 


fundamental knowledge sufficient to proceed 


with the next course. By this system of mark 
ing, the first group are rewarded for an ac- 
complishment in keeping with their ability 
consecutive 
fail. The 


second group repeat the course and secure the 


and are advised to discontinue 


courses in which they will surely 


proper foundation for future work in the sub- 


ject. 
there has been a tendency for the student of 


Since the plan has been introduced 
ability to avoid the D grade because of its 
one half credit. 

We introduced this plan because, in the 
past, with all four grades A, B, C and D car- 
rying equal credit it was possible for a stu- 
dent to accumulate fifteen units of work by 
merely passing in his courses. Now with only 
one half credit given for D work almost all 
the courses must be passed with grades lying 
within the three highest passing marks. 

Ours is a college preparatory school and to 
raise our standard of work still further we 
stipulate that for senior 
elass one half of the fifteen units must be 
passed with honor grades, or that one half 
must be College Board Examination Units. 

The marking system described is now well 


admission to the 


beyond the experimental stage, and the teach- 
ers are unanimous in their approval of it. A 
number of eastern schools have adopted this 
marking system. 
QUOTATIONS 
THE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 

In selecting Frank Pierrepont Graves to be 

state commissioner of education the regents 
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have made a choice that will be commended 


United States 


everywhere. Few men in the 
are as well equipped professionally and _ per- 
sonally 
educational system of New York State. 

At the time of the resignation of Dr. Finley 


the Er: 


be no politics in the appointment of his suc- 


as Dean Graves for leadership of the 


ning Post pointed out that there should 


There has been none. The regents 


cessor. 


have carried out faithfully their promise to 


search the country over for the man best 


Every indication 


A native of this 


qualified for the position. 

is that they have found him. 
state and educated here, but with an experi- 
in teaching that makes him equally at 
New West; an au 


thoritative and inspiring historian of educa- 


ence 
home in England and the 


tional progress; a pioneer in the scientific 
study of education, but possessing certain hu 
man qualities not always associated with skill 
in research; an unusually successful admin- 
re lied 


upon to have the educational statesmanship 


of New 


istrator—such a man can indeed be 


needed just now in the direction 
York’s schools. 

The new commissioner will have genuine 
problems ahead of him. There have been tem- 


porary setbacks in recent months, due in 
part to financial conditions; relations of state 
and city will have to be worked out with the 
greatest care; rural school needs must be 
satisfied as they have not been satisfied be- 
fore; serious problems of high school and 
college reorganization will have to be faced, 
and adult education guided and helped. In 
short, a comprehensive state program of edu- 
cation is to be developed and carried through 
under conditions as difficult, probably, as have 
ever prevailed in any state at any time. But 
the courageous action of the regents in mak- 
ing an appointment of superlative merit will 
in itself go far towards solving many of the 
most pressing educational problems the state 
will have before it in the next few years.— 


New York Evening Post. 


THE PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ir is a record of splendid achievement that 
Dr. Livingston Farrand brings with him as 














nters upor S duties as fourtl president 
Cornell University. In his day Dr. Far 
d has done many things and done them 


vel] As chairman of the central commit- 

of the American Red Cross he has shown 
ganizing and executive ab lity of high order. 
{s a member and historian of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition he has made a dis- 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
Indian tribes of British Columbia. As a 


student at Princeton, Columbia, Cambridge 


nd Berlin, as sometime professor at Colum 


and later president of the University of 


( rado, he has acquired an intimate ac 


many sided acad mic life 
nh good stead in his new 
a Cor- 


The new president of Cornell is not 


ne graduate. So the position in which he 


find himself at Ithaca is not unlike that 
which James Rowland Angell finds himself 


at Yale. Both 


an the former, 


men, the latter rather more 


must overcome a certain 


rejudice alumni against the selec- 


| among 
tion of an outsider to the highest office within 
the gift of a university. It is no secret that 
the Cornell undergraduates and many gradu- 
ates had hoped that the trustees would decide 
to choose Dean Albert W. Smith as successor 
to Dr. Smith, familiarly 
but respectfully “Uncle Pete,” 
has been acting president and acting so well 


Schurman. Dean 


known as 


that almost every student signed a petition 
asking that his appointment be made perma- 
nent—a situation hardly calculated to make 
Dr. Farrand’s task But 
the new president has been facing and solving 
difficult problems all his life, and it is not 
likely that he will now allow himself to be 


any the easier. 


seriously embarrassed by any ordinary cir- 
cumstances. If ability to do well the imme- 
diate work counts for anything, Dr. Farrand 
will be a successful president of Cornell. It 
is not many 
months his name was prominently before the 


without significance that for 


Yale corporation as a possible successor to Dr. 
Hadley. In that found a 
measure of his capabilities.— 


tact 
educational 


will be 


Transcript. 


Boston 


Evening 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON VOCATIONAL EDU 
CATION AND GUIDANCE 
9. A G to the Stud 0 tions. Bs 


ALLEN The 
Press, 1991 

Mr. Allen is well ki is a forme: 
worker with Mr. Bloomfield and as a writer of 
a number of vocational The 
present volume was prepared in the Harvard 


Bureau of V if nal Gu dai t It s I ed 


FREDERICK J 


versify 


studies himself. 


upon an examination of terature describing 
264 occupations and is arranged rd 

With the census Classificat The s j 
part of the book lists all the references in al 


phabetical order by authors, and describes the 


scope, value, and adaptability of each. Such 
a task is an ambitious one and certain faults 
in the book may easily be discovered These 


faults are more often due to the chaotic con 


occupations, 


dition of the literature describing 


however, than to Mr. Allen’s work. So long as 


medica! colleges and law schools 


give no 
courses on the ethics of the profession, or the 
relation of the physician or the lawyer to other 
workers and to society as a whole, or the rela 
tion of the man to his calling, it is not sur- 
that books follow the 


Books giving all the detailed knowledge neces- 


prising same plan 


sary to the auto mechanic are very easily 
found. It is quite difficult, however, to find 
books discussing such points as the social im- 
portance of the eccupation, the advantages and 
disadvantages, the personal qualifications re- 
quired for success, the remuneration, and the 
effect of the work on the worker as a man. 
Mr. Allen’s book should be a boon to libra- 


asked difficult 


after 


rians and teachers who are 


questions by inquiring seekers voca- 


tional-guidance information. Librarians will 


some day learn to say to a boy who asks for 


material on architecture: “Do you want ma 


terial to help you to decide or to help you to 
prepare?” and if the matter of decision is 


the problem, such a bibliography as this 


“ Guide” will be of great value. The book 


P 
should prove useful to teachers, vocational 








— 


counselors, librarians, college deans, advisers 
of men and women, employment managers, 
workers in vocational education, social work- 
ers, rehabilitation officers, 
employment agents, placement workers, scout 
craft leaders, civil service officers, and any 
person who has vocational problems of his 


research workers, 


own. 


10. Careers for Women. By Catuerine FI- 
LENE (Ed.). Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1920. 

The table of contents of this book can not 
fail to awaken thought, for it reveals the va- 
riety and high quality of the occupational work 
being successfully undertaken by women. 
Miss Filene’s work as editor presented a uni- 
form outline for the articles, which includes 
(1) Description of oc- 
necessary, (3) 


the following topics: 
cupation, (2) Preparation 
Schools giving training, (4) Opportunities for 
advancement, (5) Financial return, (6) 
Qualifications desirable, (7) Advantages and 
disadvantages, (8) Supply and demand, (9) 
Suggested reading. Many of the articles fol- 
low this outline and the result is distinctly 
better than the usual books written by experts. 
It was Socrates himself at Athens who found 
that people in the occupations were often very 
much confused about the characteristics of the 
work they were doing. The expert knows all 
about the actual work done and frequently 
how one ought to prepare, but he is as likely 
as the layman not to know very definitely and 
without prejudice the facts concerning the 
advantages and disadvantages as compared 
with other callings, the personal qualities re- 
quired for success, and the effect upon the 
moral, social, physical, and civic life of the 
worker. The writers of Miss Filene’s study, 
however, have given valuable information, and 
the book will prove useful to college women 
everywhere as well as to high school girls. In 
these days, moreover, the work of men and 
women has more points in common than differ- 
ences, and college men as well will find help- 
ful suggestions in this book. 

One of the prerequisites to a wise choice of 
an occupation is a general survey of the whole 
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field. One would not think of taking a trip 
around the world without studying maps and 
guide books. If he should set out on his jour- 
ney without taking these precautions, he might 
find himself in Hong Kong without having 
stopped at Honolulu, indeed, without having 
known there was such a place worth visiting. 
A similar thing happens in our journeys 
through the world of occupations. We come, 
sometimes too late in life to change, upon an 
occupation which might have been very much 
more worth while than the one we followed. 
A general survey, therefore, should be given to 
college students. It is the opinion of a num- 
ber of students of vocational guidance that the 
time will shortly come when colleges will offer 
“occupational opportunities for 
college students,” such courses to be offered 
for credit alongside the other studies and to be 
taught from a social as well as fron an indi- 
vidual point of view. Miss Filene’s book 
would furnish good material for such a course. 

Other studies in similar fields are being is- 
sued by the Bureau of Vocational Information 
in New York City, and by Dr. Elizabeth Kem- 
per Adams, “Women Profes- 
sional Workers,” is now in presss (the Mac- 
millan Company). 


courses in 


whose book, 


11. Getting a Living (A Vocational Civics 
Text). By Dr. J. Lynn Barnarp (Ed.), 
Franklin Publishing and Supply Com- 
pany, 1921. 

Dr. Barnard’s book, like Miss Filene’s, is 
collected from the writings of a number of 
contributors and covers the building and other 
mechanical trades, publishing trades, clothing 
trades, food trades, commercial occupations, 
agricultural callings, public service and public 
utility service, and professional vocations. It 
is prefaced with a short statement on choosing 
a career and a conclusion discusses ethics in 
business. The “ write-ups” of occupations are 
sometimes given in story form and adapted 
to sixth, seventh and eighth grade children. 
No very definite outline has been followed 
and some important considerations, such as 
the service to society, seem to be left out, al- 
though in the opinion of the present writer 














Jcity 9, 1921] 


the civic and social point of view is the most 
important aim in the teaching of vocations. 
Children in the elementary school should not 
that book is for the 
purpose of choosing a career. That result, if 
it proves necessary with children so young, 


get the notion such a 


will come incidentally; the study of occupa- 
tions, like the study of geography, should be 
for its intrinsic 
rather than for the more self-centered purpose 


value as social knowledge 


of making up one’s own itinerary. 

The book might be an excellent text if teach- 
ers were fully alert, and if it were studied in 
class by the discussion method or through the 
socialized recitation, and and 


always open 


freely criticized. As material which the child 
should learn and recite, one must have many 
the list of points at 


which 


reservations. Certainly 


the bottom of page 7—considerations 
should influence one in selecting his vocation 

would need to be amplified, for, as it stands, 
it would allow one to become a gambler or a 
thief. 


ployer’s good opinion as the criterion for de- 


The last chapter, too, sets up the em- 
termining success: it is the employer’s orders 
which must be carried out and the employer 


‘ 


who is “ one’s superior in a business way and 
should be treated with respect.” 

The book is not supplied with an index or 
with any exercises or problems. 

In spite of the defects noted, we are faced 
with two facts: first, that vocational decisions 
on the part of children are inevitable, and vo- 
cational misinformation inevitable unless some 
attempt is made to supply the need; and sec- 
ond, no other recent collection of vocational 
information, especially adapted to 7th and 
Sth grade children, has, so far as the writer 
knows, appeared. With proper precautions 
and supplemental work on the part of the 
teacher, this book should prove useful. Hun- 
dreds of teachers in 7th and 8th grades are 
making beginnings in the class of occupations. 
They are very much handicapped through lack 
of descriptive material. By means of such a 
book as Dr. Barnard’s and with the aid of 
systematic outlines to be followed, children 
ean themselves construct vocational anailyse3, 
bringing them to class for discussion in com- 
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parison with the book, and thus do some ex- 
cellent thinking in this important field. 
Joun M. Brewer 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE MICHIGAN PRIVATE AND PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOL LAW 

One of the bills enacted into law by the 
State Legislature at its recent session, is the 
Dacey bill, which provides for the supervi- 
sion of private, denominational, and parochial 
schools by the superintendent of public in- 
struction. The law follows: 

Section 1, The superintendent of public in- 
struction is hereby given supervision of all the 
private, denominational and parochial schools of 
this state in such manner as is hereinafter pro- 
vided. He shall employ such 


ployes as may be necessary to comply with the 


assistants and em- 


provisions hereof and fix the compensation thereof; 
the number of assistants and employes and the 
compensation payable thereto being subject to the 
approval of the administrative board. Such sal- 
aries and expenses shall be paid by the treasurer 
of the state of Michigan upon the warrant of the 
auditor general from the fund as herein desig- 
nated, at such time and in such manner as other 
state officers and employes are paid. The super- 
intendent of public instruction shall have the au 
thority to remove any appointee under this act 
at any time that he may deem such removal ad- 
visable. It is the intent of this act that the sani- 
tary conditions of such schools, the courses of 
study therein, and the qualifications of the teach- 
ers thereof shall be of the same standard as pro- 
vided by the general school laws of the state. 

Section 2. <A private, denominational or pa- 
rochial within the meaning of this act 
shall be any school other than a public school 
giving instruction to children below the age of 
sixteen years, in the first eight grades as provided 
for the public schools of the state, such school 
not being under the exclusive supervision and con- 
trol of the officials having charge of the public 
schools of the state. 

Section 3. No person shall teach or give in 
struction in any of the regular or elementary grade 
studies in any private, denominational or pa- 
rochial school within this state who does not hold 
a certificate such as would qualify him or her to 
teach in like grades of the public schools of the 
state: Provided, however, That any person who 
shall have taught in any elementary school or 


school 
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schools of the standard specified in this act for a 
period of ten years or more preceding the passage 
of this act, shall, upon filing proof of service wit 
the superintendent of public instruction, be en- 
titled to a certificate by said superintendent of 
public instruction in such form as he shall pre- 
scribe to teach in any of the said schools within 
the state: That 
euch schools shall be equivalent to teaching in the 


Provided further, teaching in 
obtaining a 


teachers 


public schools for all purposes in 


certificate: Provided further, That the 
affected by this act may take any examination as 
now provided by law and that the superintendent 


of public instruction may direct such other ex- 


aminations at such time and place as he may see 
fit: Provided further, 
under or by virtue of this act shall be valid in 


That any certificate issued 


any county in this state for the purpose of teach- 
ing in the schools operated under this act: Pro- 
vided further, That any person holding a certificate 
issued by the authorities of any recognized or 
accredited normal school, college or university of 
this or other state shall be entitled to certification 
as now provided by law: Provided, however, That 
teachers employed in such private, denominational 
or parochial schools when this act takes effect 
shall have until September first, 1925, to obtain 
a legal certificate as herein provided. 

Section 4, In violation of this 


act the superintendent of public instruction shall 


event of any 


serve the person, persons, corporation, association 
or other agencies who operate, maintain and con- 
duct a private, denominational or parochial school 
within the meaning of this act with a notice, time 
and place of hearing, such hearing to take place 
within fifteen days after the date of said notice 
and at a place located in or conveniently near the 
county took 


panied by a copy of the complaint stating the sub- 


where such violation place, accom- 
at such hearing the 
superintendent of shal! find 
that the violation complained of has been estab- 


lished he shall then serve said person, persons, cor- 


stance of said violation. If 
instruction 


publie 


poration, association or other agencies with an 
order to comply with the requirements of this 
act found to have been violated within a reason- 
able time not to exceed sixty days from the date 
Provided, That in the event that 
such order refers to sanitary conditions that the 


of such order: 


said person, persons, corporation, association or 
other agencies shall have six months to remedy the 
defect. If the order of the superintendent of 
public said notice 


instruction as specified in 


shall not have been obeyed within the time 


specified herein said superintendent of public in- 
struction may close said school and prohibit the 


said person, persons, corporation, association or 


other agencies operating or maintaining such pri- 


vate, denominational or parochial school from 


maintaining said school or from exercising any 


of the functions hereunder until said order of 


publie instruction has been com- 
The children 


al school refusing to com- 


superintendent of 
attending a private, de- 
nominati or paroch 
yf after proceed 


attend 


ply with the requirements hers 


ings herein set forth 
a publie school or 
tional or parochial 
the compulsory « 


Act No 200 of 


And it sh > the duty of the person 


amended. 
or persons having charge orcement of the 
said compulsory educati act, upon notice from 
the superintendent of blic instruction that said 


private, denominational or parochial school has 


complied with the provisions hereof, to com- 


the attendance of the children of said school 


or schools at the publie schools or approved pri- 
vate, denominational or parochial school. 


of public in- 


himself, his assistants, or any duly 


Section 5. The superintendent 
struction by 
authorized agent, shal] have authority at any time 
to investigate and examine into the conditions of 
any school operating under this act as to the mat 
ters hereinbefore set forth and it shall be the duty 
of such school to admit such superintendent, his 
assistants or authorized agents and to submit for 
examination its sanitary condition, the record of 
enrollment of pupils, its courses of study as set 
forth in section 1 of this act and the qualifications 
of its teachers. Any refusal to comply with pro- 
visions herein on the part of such school or teacher 
shall be considered sufficient cause to suspend the 
operation of said school after proceedings taken 
as stated in section 4 of this act. 

Section 6. There is hereby appropriated out of 
the general fund in the State Treasury for each 
of the ending 1922, and 
ending June 30, 1923, the sum of twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars to carry out the provisions of 
this act. The auditor general shall add to and 
incorporate in the state tax for each of the years 
1921 and 1922, the sum of twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars, which when shall be 
credited to the general fund to reimburse the same 
for the moneys hereby appropriated. 


fiscal years June 30, 


collected 








